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Volume XIV 


THE MISSION OF ART EDUCATION IN 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


As never before the American people 
are turning their attention to education as 
the ark of their deliverance. The high cost 
of living, our huge national debt, the swell- 
ng budget of national expenditures, the 
rising tide of taxation, our higher standards 
of education—all of these things have cen- 
tered our attention upon two problems: 
how to get better education, and how to 
make every dollar spent in education pur- 
chase more and better training. 

No form of education, general or voca- 
tional, can escape this interest or this seru- 
tiny, and no exception is being made or will 
be made of art education. Hence, there is 
a very great necessity that here and now 
teachers of art subjects in private and pub- 
lie school work, and in colleges and other 
higher institutions of learning, should give 
very careful consideration to the aims of art 
education and to the ways in which these 
are to be gained. 

Only by this method will it 


for art training to meet the rising concep- 


be possible 


tions of the American people as to what 
it shall accomplish for its students, and the 
public demand that all such training should 
be made clear-cut, simple, direct, and ef- 
fective in method. Personally, I believe 
that the whole field of art education would 
gain much in clearness and force if all those 
engaged in it could clearly recognize that 
there are two kinds of training in art, one 
which needs to be given to all persons and 
the other which needs to be given only to 
those of special aptitude and talent. 
There are two forms of education, gen 
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eral and vocati 
forms of art 
tional 

General training of every kind fits us to 
be intelligent consumers of the goods of 
life—pictures, statuary, architecture, land 
food, liter 


Special 


Scapes, music, clothing, shelter, 


ature, history, philosophy. 
vocational training prepares us to be eff 


All of 


us are consumers of things on either a lower 


tive producers of the goods of life. 


or a higher level. 


In order to get the world’s work done 
and produce goods to minister to human 


break 
into groups of people fol 


comforts and desires, we up on the 


vocational sid 
lowing different occupations at which we 
labor in order to secure the money with 
which to purchase goods for our own con 
sumption and for those who are dependent 
upon us. Through this labor we at the 
same time produce things needed by others. 
We exchange our labor on one thing in or 
der to secure many things made by ot) 
Progress in human intelligence and r 
finement comes just in proportion as get 
vocational training advance to 


eral and 


gether. The first vives better taste, better 
ideals f Vection 


The second 


skill, higher intelligence, greater effic 


standards, higher and 


vives 


use of products. 


in the making of things to minist 


rising standards of taste. 


This is just as true, if not more 


art than anything else; in fae 


eation furnishes a far clearer illustrat 


of the principle. ' this be true, then 


largest mission of art edueation for 


i 


mass of children in the public 
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the country Is to inculcate better standards 
leading to a better 
ple 


their environment all the 


selection of the things 
themselves in 


better 


with which pe surround 


way from 
pictures through better household furnish 
ings to more artistic dress. 

The mission of advanced training in art, 
however, is to give intensive preparation to 
those who, while they are being trained as 
consumers, show the aptitude, the interest, 
the divine spark, the sense of beauty and 
the skill to execute it that are so necessary 
for those who are to be trained as designers. 


the work of 


the public schools has in reality two mis- 


In general training in art 


sions. One is to edueate all into better taste 
in the selection and use of the goods: of 
life; the other Is to diseover special talent 


and ability so that it may be encouraged 
and trained to realize itself in new design, 
adding to the world’s store of beautiful 
things. 

If this be true, then we have the right 
to ask some searching questions of the 
teacher of art work in the public schools. 
Admitting without question that training 
in the use of the pencil and the brush is 
necessary in order to discover special taste 
and skill, should this process of expression 
on paper be carried forward with the hope 
of developing skill on the part of those who 
show from the start that they do not possess 
the work of 
people increase their interest in, and their 


it? Does erude untalented 
appreciation for, good line, good form, good 
color, good finish, good adaptation, or does 
it have the other effect ? 

Should not the largest emphasis, or at 
least a larger emphasis, be laid, in dealing 
with the mass of children on other forms 
of expression than those of paper and pen- 
ceil and brush? Are pictures and paper 
representations such an overwhelming part 
of the environment of children and grown 


people that they should be regarded as the 
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sole environment for which untalented chi 
dren are to be trained by continued at 
tempts to execute on paper that for whic! 
they are entirely unfitted ? 

Is not the larger part of the environment 
of the 


made up of other things than pictures and 


creat mass of American childre 


statuary. Must they not, in order to get 


attractive homes, gain a proper apprecia 
tion of what constitutes taste and harmony 
and restfulness and beauty in texture, form 
and adaptation? Should not 


and color 


their home surroundings, from the exterior 
of the house to the adaptation of wall and 
floor and curtain and rug be such that they 
conflict 
How ean this end be gained ? 


harmonize instead of with each 
other? 
If this be true and it 


art education in the public schools to train 


be the mission of 


children into an intelligent appreciation of 
beauty and adaptation to use, do we not 
need to lay more emphasis upon the art 
side of home economics and manual train 
ing? Should we not give more of thi 
time to a study of these adaptations in the 
real environment of children? Taste can 
be given to millions of people who have 
no skill in execution as designers or pro 
ducers. This is their heritage and if they 
do not receive it in the publie schools the) 
will never get it. 

It is a strange commentary upon the situ 
ation in art education in this country to 
read about the frantic efforts of organiza 
tions of all kinds, including stores, to edu 
cate the buying public into simple stan 
dards of taste in the selection and use of 
materials and colors. There lies a servic 
that should be performed by the art teach 
ers of the publie schools long before boys 
and girls have left school to go to work. 
The but the 


mission most sacred. 


task is a monumental one, 
So far as training and artistic skill are 


concerned we need to recognize that this is 
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rendered to the selected few. 


» to be 


service 
Every consideration requires the recogni 
nn of this policy. The limited funds avail 


e for all special subjects in the public 


s, particularly in these days of trouble 
make 


th regard to public school finances, 
To 


rposes of production upon those who ear 


center training in art for 


necessary 


rofit by and use the skill gained as a 
wage earning asset. Money expended ! 
iining large groups of people for skill 


the execution of design, when such per- 


lave no talent, is not only public 


is a sad waste 
More funda- 


real 


ney thrown away, but 
their time and their hopes. 
mental still, we need to recognize the 
facts with regard to modern production. 
production and division of 
of 


plied to the use of design in industry just 


Large seale 


ibor in discharge tasks has been ap 


s it has toevery other phase of production. 


Goods are not made by hand but by ma- 


nes and attempt to train a large 


any 
number of mediocre designers and mediocre 
craftsmen in a wholesale way is a mis 
cuided attempt to prepare people for a fieldy 
f employment that does not exist 

When goods are made by machines they 
over and over again one article. 
When thi has been 
of it be 


ver again for human comfort and use and 


produce 


well designed, 


s.article 


millions produced over and 


may 
easure from the one design. 

The unfortunate thing about modern in- 
dustry is that, ministering to low standards 
of taste in the use of goods, the thing pro- 
duced is too often ugly in form and color 
and finish and adaptation. One need not 
stop to point out here the grotesque things 
in an age of machinery which surround us 
on every hand because of lack of design or 
the use of poor design. 

One would be blind, however, if he did 


not reeognize the rapidity with which mod- 


ern industry is coming to use the services 
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of the ski designer r the mat 1 re 
production of W signed at I'w 
llustrations w sufi wevel I IS 
trate the trend 

There was a time when each text mill 
particularly those dealing with textiles i 
which desig fa kind was i ided 
ranging a tl \A Irom il hs and 
carpets to silks, emploved its n designer 


miiis are Mat OY a HIZNIV S a group 
ol ilented men worl ¢y for one foreman 
in a loft o the East Side of New York 


These people of specia iste d sk 
the making of designs vision tl new pa 
tern and produce on paper. A jacquard 


attachment or working pattern is made 


from this design for each loom at which if 
is to be used. This is set up in front of the 
machine in the mill, the threads are strut 

through it and the weaving of the machine 
proceeds automatically to reprodu the 
pattern in beautiful textiles of various 
kinds. But the children who attend the 
New England schools, some of whom may 
have spent untold hours at hopeless tra 


ing for design, have hi: » do with 


have the workers at the 


th's process, nor 

iooms themselves any ntrol over the ar 
cle to be produced. 
These facets may be unpleasant to the e1 


thusiastic teachers of art ject 


are true. It is also tru 


best design made by 


reproducing the 


talented man or woma! S 


lifted the whol quality al d appearance 
our textiles and fabries of every kind, giv 
ing comfort and pleasure to millions of 
people, and has lifted our standards of 
taste in the selection and use of goods 
everywhere 

Another even mor nvineing illustra 
tion is furnished by the reproduction of 
Old World lace in this country. <A small 


of costly lace 


piece 
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factory from Europe and brought to this 
country as a treasure. Its design is repro- 
duced by the draftsman at the lace factory 


on paper of the size necessary to cut the 


jacquard. The jacquard is cut, hung in 


front of the loom, the threads are strung 


through it, and the loom guided by the 


jacquard proceeds to reproduce the lace 
more accurately than the lace maker made 
it by hand in the Old Country. 

You may say it lacks the imperfections 


of handeraft work, that it is too regular 


and too formal. This may be true but you 


must admit with me that this policy on the 
part of the factory has made it possible 
for millions of people in America to secure 
beautiful laces coneeived 


cost 


at reduced 


by a master designer, which otherwise 
would permanently remain unknown and 
unused by them. 

Equally important are the two services 
education needs to render to the 
country. On the 


the men and women of to-morrow to higher 


that art 
one hand we must train 


standards in the selection and use of the 


goods of life; in order to minister to this 
rising standard of appreciation we must 
on the other hand select and develop those 
having special talent as designers. 

I do not believe, taking the matter by 
and large, that the publie schools can hope 
to do any more than lay broader and deeper 
the foundations of better appreciation on 
the part of the millions of children attend- 
ing the schools, while at the same time un- 
covering and encouraging the aspirations 
of those with special taste and skill. It 
then becomes the mission of our special art 
schools to give appropriate training to 
those selected from the mass who have this 
rare quality and skill. This is a tremendous 
responsibility and a glorious opportunity 
for the art school. 

In a way society has committed to the 


art school young people possessing one of 
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the most precious assets of our civilization, 
the everlasting sense of beauty which lifts 
and the 


Happy indeed is the 


us above the sordid things of life, 


skill to execute it. 
art school able to develop fully this precious 


SO ‘lal asset ! 


Perhaps no nation in the world has set 
up as wise a policy as the French for dea 
ing with this matter. All French children 
are trained to be intelligent consumers and 
When special talent 


is discovered in their number the boys and 


appreciators of voods. 


girls possessing it are encouraged to go for 
ward with the work strenuously. Subsi- 
dized by the French government, they are 


sent to Paris and other centers in France 
where their special talent is given every 
opportunity to unfold. 

This is the reason that France was able 
for a century to maintain a balance of trade 
We sold her iron ore and beef 
She sold us in 


against us. 
and copper bar and wheat. 
return beautiful silks and lace and tapestry 
and porcelains. We arrived at 


the point in the development of our eco 


have not 


nomie life where we realize as yet the tre 
mendous wastefulness of the policies by 
raw re- 
We 
give of our substance, never to return; they 
sell us brains and skill and workmanship. 
With 

poorer, 


which we sell to other countries 


sources in exchange for art goods. 


every exchange we are left the 
They are left richer because of the 
ability of their designers and artisans to 
reproduce again and again in a better way 
beeause of previous practise things which 
the world wants for its comfort and 
pleasure. 

Nor do I believe that the art schools of 
the country will meet this situation until 
their training is tied up more closely with 
real industry. Too many boys and girls 
go to art schools as embryo Michelangelos 
and Raphaels, doomed to failure because 


they lack the high quality of skill necessary 
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to compete in the field of painting or of 
sculpture. They do, however, in many cases 
possess originality, initiative and _ skill 
ecessary for original and modified design 

the production of goods in some one or 
more fields of industry. 

Even when their attention is directed 

ward this field, the training often lacks 
directness and reality because of the fail- 
ire to train such people in the use of de- 
sign in the special field where it is to be 
worked out in material. 

Fundamentally, I believe that all people 
who are to be designers in industry need 
experience on a handeraft basis in the ma- 
terial of that industry, so that they may 
get what the worker calls the feel of the 
things and come to recognize the opportuni- 
ties and limitations of the material in 
which the design is to be executed. 

Most so-called artists are unwilling to 
pay the price necessary to gain this sort 
if experience and few art schools supply 
it. This handeraft experience is to my 
mind an absolute necessity for the origi- 
nality of design. One well-known au- 
thority has pointed out that originality in 
design went out of the world for the most 
part when the age of steam and machinery 
superseded the production of voods on the 
old handeraft basis. How to get this hand- 
eraft experience for the promising de- 
signer; how also to get the kind of ex- 
perience in the industry itself that will 
teach him enough about the process, its 
limitations and requirements, to enable him 
to make designs to the best advantage; how 
to train designers so that their designs will 
become the key to productions that the em- 
ployer can use, is the problem immediately 
before the art school. 

I do not believe there is any way to solve 
it except by centering on schools for de- 
signers in those communities where the in- 


dustry itself is carried on on a large scale. 
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To me the time will come when the school 


for furniture designers will be located at 


Grand Rapids; the school for designers of 
jewelry, lace, and possibly dresses and 
clothing, in New York C ty; the school for 
pottery designers at Trenton or Cineinnat 
ere 

In such places these art schools will first 
of all lay the foundations of general train 


rin art and art standards and art value 


This may be done also by the general 


ill 


courses in art schools throughout the coun 
try. <A part-time scheme will then be estab 
lished, to the end that those who are to be 
designers will have time to work back and 
forth between the industry itself and the 
art school. This will be followed by a pe- 
riod of alternate service in the designing 
room of the industry itself and further 
training at the art school. Out of this will 
come in my opinion the designers of the 
future. 

You may say this is a great deal of 
trouble. However, it is more important to 
train one high-grade designer who controls 
through the machine the beauty of the 
product for millions and millions of users 
than it is to allow the industry to continue 
to perpetuate its grotesque product or to 
train mediocre people to assist in the put- 
ting on the market articles of inferior 
design. 

General education in appreciation of art 
for all, to the end that the American people 
may become more intelligent consumers ; 
special education in design for the talented 
few, to the end that they may become more 
artistic producers of designs, controlling 
the output of great industries so that these 
industries may keep pace with rising stan- 
dards of taste—here is a program in art 
education. It presents goals behind which 
the teacher of art will find renewed pur- 
pose and more significance in her most valu- 
able service; and the American people will 
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gain not only refinement in life, but in- 
ere ased economic prosperity. 


C. A. 


Hoop DuNwoopy 


PROSSER 
THE WILLIAM 
INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 
MINNEAPOI ; 
THE FEEBLEMINDED BLIND 
ARE the materials now in use by the 
blind 
work equally applicable in the case of the 
feebleminded blind ? 
It is only in very recent years that the 


for reading, writing and number 


has been 


Up to this time 


feebleminded blind as a class 
brought to our attention. 
we laid all strange behavior, mannerisms 
and lack of learning ability to blindness 
itself. All blind children were herded into 
institutions and given a certain line of in- 
struction which was thought suitable for 
the blind. Those who failed to absorb the 
instruction were looked upon as perfectly 
normal sightless children, those who sue- 
eeeded in grasping their school work in an 
average manner were thought of as geni- 
uses or near geniuses and the truly supe- 
child 


the land as a wonder, almost amounting to 


rior blind was heralded throughout 


freakishness. Though medicine had long 
before, in the case of the sighted, realized 
that affected the 
nervous system in such a way as to bring 
state of 


certain diseases central 


about a mental deficiency, it 
seemed to fail in the case of the sightless 
to realize that these same diseases brought 
about the same results with one more added 
factor—blindness. 

In the sighted world the mental defee- 
tive has become so familiar a person that 
to tell his story seems almost vain repeti- 
tion, but even in his case we have only just 
touched the hem of the garment of under- 
standing. In the case of the feebleminded 
blind there are many still who pooh pooh 


his existence. They will not understand 


that the young blind man or woman who 
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is content to beg on the streets does so for 
that 
lack of initiative, 


the very same reason many of our 


sighted beggars do it: 
lack of will power, and lack of intelligence. 
This is very much more prevalent among 
the mentally deficient blind than it is with 
the sighted defective because up to a very, 
the feebleminded 
blind were neglected and ignored. If ever 
ungraded classes become 


very short time ago, 
the workers in 
discouraged at their seeming slowness of 
progress, let them compare the sighted de- 
fective with his blind brother and they will 
feel amply repaid for their efforts, how- 
ever arduous they may be. 

The educators of the blind are still very 
much at sea as to who is mentally defec- 
tive and who is not, and this must, of course, 
continue until we develop instruments of 
precision such as are now in use for the 
examination of the sighted feebleminded. 
Efforts along this line are constantly being 
made and it is to be hoped in the near fu- 
ture that a method will be evolved which 
will be satisfactory to all the workers in 
the field. I, myself, am making some ex- 
periments with the Binet Stanford revision 
scale, which are proving very interesting 
and which I hope soon to present for in- 
spection and criticism to my instructors 
and advisers in Columbia University. 

Having now established the fact that 
there are feebleminded blind, let us con- 
sider what materials are for their 
instruction and how ready they are to use 
these materials. 

It would seem better to answer the last 
part of this question first. How ready are 
the feebleminded blind to 
rials? In order to answer this, let us look 
for a moment into a typical home of such a 
child. The probability is very great in- 
deed, that the home is very inferior. Often 
there are other blind and deficient members 
of the family. Many of these homes harbor 


used 


use these mate- 
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‘ontagious eye diseases and, nine times out 
of ten, the deficient blind child is a help- 
ess unloved little thing, banished to the 
darkest and most unlovely spot in the 
house, usually fed only liquid food by 
means of a cup or spoon, almost never al- 
lowed to walk about by itself, lest it should 
fall and hurt itself and thus call down 
upon the mother the condemnation of the 
un-understanding neighbors. If the excep- 
tion does happen, and the family is a de- 
cent and respected one in the community, 

» little child is loved to death, waited on 
hand and foot, never allowed to think or 
do for himself, and his plight is almost as 
bad as the unloved child. I have known 
-ases of children who have reached the age 
of six years who have never taken a step 
alone. When we consider that the eye of 
the blind is his hands, we ean readily un- 
derstand how necessary it is for him to be- 
come more than efficient in the use of these, 
and we can also readily understand that 
the lack of training fostered in a home such 
as just described, would seriously impede 
the progress of the poor little unfortunates 
committed to our schools and institutions. 
Very often these children appear to be 
much more deficient mentally than they 
really are, but I maintain that they must 
be mentally deficient in order to remain 
passive for so many years. I have known 
many mentally normal blind children with 
homes and conditions quite as unfavorable 
who openly rebel at confinement and who 
escape to play with the other children 
whenever the slightest opportunity is given 
them. Of these latter cases I am prepared 
to cite at least a hundred. 

Now what are we to do with our deficient 
blind child who has reached the age where 
the law compels him to be educated? Are we 
to glibly dispose of him as an institutional 
case, thus relieving a neglectful mother of 
her rightful responsibility and depriving 
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the child of home environment and sighted 
companions with whom he can grow up and 
be friends all of his life? Or shall we, as 
we now are trying to do, send these poor 
little unequipped people into special public 
school classes for the blind, where the nor 
mal and superior children are eager, an 
xious and able to take their places with the 
sighted world in becoming socially effi- 
cient? What does it mean to have even a 
high-grade moron who is blind in a school 
room? It means that he must have just 
four times the attention of a normal blind 
child in order to give him his educational 
rights. Some one will ask here (in fact, 
most of the teachers of the blind in public 
schools have asked me), can these feeble- 
minded children really learn after all? Is 
it possible to teach them to read, write and 
cipher? For some time I could only an- 
swer ‘‘ yes’”’ in theory. But now I have 
partially completed my work with three 
groups of feebleminded children, all sup 
posedly unteachable, and am able to con- 
fidently affirm that the feebleminded blind 
are just as able to receive their educational 
rights and make good use of them as are 
the feebleminded sighted. 

Like the feebleminded sighted, there are 
those whose intelligence does not permit 
instruction in the three ‘‘ R’s ’’ but these 
children have rights all the same. And 
there is still a vast field of education open 
to them. Since, however, my problem is 
to discuss the materials employed in read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic, I shall leave 
the lower grades for the present and con- 
fine myself to relating the results and 
methods of my partially complete experi- 
ment of three groups of mentally defective 
children with I.Q.’s of 66, 63, and 59, re 
spectively. Mental age 9-8-10 years. 
Each one of these groups contained six 
members and the groups were taken from 
blind children chosen at random. Thus 
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members were institutional while 


Each group received ten 


some 
others were not. 
minutes’ instruction daily in each of the 
three R’s. 

Since reading offers the greatest difficul- 
ties on account of the various types in 
vogue at present, let us begin with the dis- 
cussion of this subject. There are in use 
to-day five different kinds of raised print 
and up to now there has been great con- 
troversy raging as to which should become 
universal. Since 1918, all are agreed upon 
using the English Braille with very slight 
changes. But even now the public school 
uses the American Braille exclusively, the 
New York Institution clings to the N. Y. 
Point (a type altogether different from 
the Braille) whereas the monthly maga- 
zines and most of the later and better books 
are published in the new and revised 
Braille. None of these 
enough to the others to enable one to read 
process. 


types is similar 


learning 
the different 


it without a 
The combination of dots in 
types do not mean at all the same thing, 
nor is one type in any way related to an- 
other. So, first of all comes the question, 
what type shall we use with young child- 
ren? If we use the new and undoubtedly 
the coming type (Revised Braille) we then 
bar our children from either the institu- 
tion or the public school instruction for all 
the publie school text-books are printed in 
American Braille and those of the institu- 
tion in N. Y. Point. If, on the other hand, 
we use American Braille, we preclude the 
possibility of our children reading the best 
literature of England and America, since 
this is very largely published in English 
or Revised Braille. N. Y. Point is so little 
used outside of the institution of New 
York that it is not a very large factor in 
the training of young children, though it 
does play an important role in the life of 


separate 
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the adult blind, as it had great popularity 
in the past. 

Since the question as to which type to 
use is Just a matter of choosing the lesser 
of two evils, I decided to divide my group 
in half, teaching 3 of each group, Ameri 
ean Braille and 3 the Revised. As I had 
about equal intelligence and equal mental 
age in each group, I hoped to make a start 
toward proving which was the easier type. 

It has been difficult, nay impossible to 
devise a way whereby a beginner in finger 
reading could perceive an entire word. In 
order to determine a combination of dots 
which make up a letter, the beginner’s 
finger must stop on each letter. Therefore, 
we can not as with sighted children teach 
whole words at first. As the child becomes 
accustomed to recognizing letters he then 
is introduced to signs and contractions 
which go to make up a shorthand system 
enabling the skilled blind child to read as 
rapidly as his sighted brother, but were 


we to introduce these contractions and 
signs at first, our children could never 


learn to spell, nor could there be the 
slightest transfer from their reading abil- 
ity over to typewriting, their best and 
only means of graphic communication with 
the sighted world. A blind child must be 
made to realize that each word is made up 
of a combination of letters, which produce 
sounds and which when looked at by the 
sighted or felt by the blind will call to 
mind a specific word. Since the range of 
the finger is not as great as the range of 
the eye, it seems best to first teach the al- 
phabet to our blind child before attempt- 
ing words. Right here there arises a prob- 
lem with our feebleminded child. It has 
been proved conclusively that you can not 
teach a deficient child an abstract unin- 
teresting fact like an alphabet. What do 
the A B C’s mean to a child who is just 
waking up to the fact that he has hands 
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and feet. How can we relate our alpha- 
to this awakening knowledge? This 
s much more of a problem than it appears 
be. All the children in all my groups 
played their first games with me. They 
did not know what it was to make a ring 


and the experience was as great for the 
ttle child who was the handkerchief drop- 
per in that famous old game, as any avi- 
ator’s first flight. 


We glibly talk in training classes about 
known to the unknown, 
infinite pa- 


from the 
little we realize the 


going 
but how 
tience it takes to find any ‘‘ known ”’ to 
start from in the case of the feebleminded 
blind. Think, for example, of the ter- 
rible gulf between those poor little waving, 
Happing hands and the motor coordination 
necessary to feel two or three small dots 
which Braille letter. 
You can readily see that it takes many 
weeks of training of just the most primi- 
tive kind before the child is even ready to 
begin to think about reading. 

Now, let us faney that all that period 
of preparation has been successfully passed 
and that child has learned to 
model clay, fold papers, weave mats, build, 
and trace forms with a tracing wheel. 
This latter method, though original with 
me, I find most helpful both in the devel- 
opment of form sense and in the accuracy 
of dot feeling. 
process of reading and writing, and in the 
into 


combine to form a 


over our 


It greatly aids in the later 


mentally normal can be developed 
picture tracing.) We are now ready to 
link up our alphabet with what has already 
It must be meaningful and 

must be interesting. All through the 
period of preparation there have been 
stories which have to do with things the 
children know about or are learning about, 
and they are very eager listeners, since it 
is in most eases their first experience with 
Sometimes they are asked to be the 


been learned. 


stories. 
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story tellers of the class and to invent the 
games to be played that day. Always we 
have luncheon parties and during the prep- 
dolls’ dishes, but 
They are made to 
shall 
have a real dinner party with big dishes 


aration period we use 
food 
look forward to the day when we 


real and water. 


and a place-card, so that they can find their 
own places, and by this time they are so 
that 


have fictitious 


used to imagining games they are 


quite anxious to names so 
we begin by calling them Mrs. A. and 
Mrs. B., and so on, until they have learned 
the sound of alphabet names. Then comes 
the day when they are old enough for real 
plates (of course these children serve the 


food 


other). 


themselves and pass it to one an- 
They are all seated at the table 
and I hand them their names, that is, A, 
B, C to feel. They are told to feel it care- 
fully, so that to-morrow when we have a 
grown-up guest she will wonder how the 
children find their 


where to sit. Nothing is ever said about 


way and know just 
taking the letters home with them to study, 
but no child ever left his card and only the 
very fewest mistakes were made the next 
day. If mistakes were made, they kept 
the old name until the next day. If not, 
they had a new one. Soon the alphabet 


was learned. never to be forgotten and 


then we began making the small words. 
As soon as words were learned I wrote let- 
writing 
‘* Have 
food out under the for a 
walk,’’ and things they liked to do. But 


no word was ever spoken about these little 


ters to each child, suggesting in 
very alluring things to do, such as: 


trees.’’ ina (Gio 


ever got the 
if one had 
could ask 


two children 
that 


secrets and no 
same message exactly, so 
trouble in reading his note he 
help of one or more members of the group 
This was immensely successful and we soon 
learned to read quite complicated messages. 
I found that the 


children would say to 
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‘spell Walk’’ until 


finally spelling was a request lesson. When 


me, ‘‘spell Go’’ and 


more and more words were learned, I 


made all kinds of signs to fit their games 
make them they were soon 
that 


and seeing me 


inspired to want to write, so they 


could help me. Therefore, one day was 


the slate for writing. This is 


introduced 
a special writing frame, which consists of 
two metal blades of equal size hinged to- 
gether at one end, usually not more than 
One of these has cut 
of eells of the 


while the other eon- 


one foot in length. 


two or more rows 


into it 
required point space, 
grooved bed, or a base with 


ig drilled 


over the 


sists of a 


writing ‘‘ pits into it, one blade 


fitting other. Between these 
blades the paper is inserted, the one with 
the cell openings being placed above, and 
into it are impressed, with the aid of a 
small pointed stylus, dots in the desired 
number and position. The impressions are 
made from right to left, so that the protu- 
reverse side 


from left to 


berances will appear on the 


in the accustomed order, or 
problem of mo- 


right. Here we meet the 


tor coordination to a much larger degree 


even than in reading, and before we try 
the slate I use a pin pad which is squared 
off in those of the 
slate, only much bigger, and we learn to 


vold-headed 


cells which resemble 


form our letters with large 


picture tacks. In teaching the normal 
blind to write Braille, the combinations are 
dictated by the letter n 
would be one, three, four, five, but I find 


mentally deficient, 


numbers, thus 


that in teaching the 
numbers are meaningless abstract things to 
them and they understand me far better 
when I tell them that n is upper right, 
lower right, upper left middle left. 
Why is this so? Because their direction 
for walking and for finding things and for 


and 


placing furniture in the rooms is dictated 
in terms of right and left, middle, upper 
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smai 


and lower. This seems like a very 
detail to bother teachers with, but I fou 
the world 
After a 


things which go to make uy 


it made all the difference in 


the children’s learning to write. 
it is the little 
a great whole. 


When we 


our letters, we try the slate, but the spaces 


, P 
have at last learned to form 
into which we must go are very small, and 
we must be very precise, especially with tl 

Here it 


patiently guiding the hand for weeks and 


dots. becomes a Case ot 


middle 


weeks until a habit is formed of moving a 


certain measured distance. It finally 


comes all at onee and the child is able to 
write. Of course, the intelligence and 


the motor disabilities play a part here 


just as they do in penmanship but ever 
though the child does not become acecuraté 
he ean to some extent write, and if ther 
is an incentive, he will practise until his 
work is at least legible. The problem of 
arithmetic is as yet too incomplete for m: 
to say much about it. My little groups 
are very fond of mental arithmetic, whic! 
we first learned through games and manual 
work, and they have only just asked to 
learn how to make figures on the type slate 


(an oblong frame containing eells int 


which fit small metal type which are turned 
in various ways to form numbers 

I have no doubt, however, that arithm: 
tie will be as successful as arithmetic ev 
is with children of these I.Q.’s and of these 
mental ages. I found in my groups that 
the best readers and writers were the thre 
with the highest intelligence who used the 


revised Braille. In the second group th: 


three who reaa ~** were also those who 


used the revised Braille and in the third 
American Braille 


three using 


have not yet progressed further than the 


group the 


simplest words, whereas the three using 
the revised can read two or three sentences 
Of course, I realize that this experiment 
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mbraces too few children to make it of any 
rreat value to science, but it has at least 
nointed out a way which might be tried on 
One thing it certainly has 


arger scale. ; 
stablished firmly in my mind, and that is 
, erying need of special classes for the men- 


ili defective blind in our schools and in- 


tutions. It is not fair to either the nor- 


mal or feebleminded blind to try to give 
em common instruction. 
Leica HoLTERHOFF 
New York CITy 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
FOREIGN STUDENTS IN GERMAN UNIVERSI- 
TIES 
Tue correspondent of the New York Times 
eports that of approximately 7,000 foreign 
tudents of all nations attending Germany’s 
“6 universities and institutes of technology 
ere are between 1,700 and 1,800 from former 
Russia, including students from the new Baltic 
States. Not more than a couple of hundred 
ve been enrolled from Soviet Russia. Par- 
ticularly ex-Russians from the Baltic States 
tend to gravitate toward the German univer- 
sities because the former Russian universities 

no longer available for them. 

In Berlin the American Y. M. C. A. Rus- 

in relief workers have established a “ Rus- 

in House ” for students, and is said to have 
furnished funds to enable 250 young Russians 

attend Berlin University alone. 

These are picked from among the Russian 

fugees in Germany, and every effort is made 

select only those of the highest ability for 
the Y. M. C. A. seholarships. 

For a time after the revolution the German 
iniversities, already overcrowded with Ger- 
man students, threatened to be swamped by 
the influx of foreigners. This pressure has 
itterly decreased, though the number of for- 
eigners enrolled continues to increase steadily. 
More, however, can not be accommodated, since 
e number of German students is again in 
easing. 

The number of foreign students is approxi 
mately the same as before the war, including 


an unusually large number of Japanese—2,000, 
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according to one estimate, the 
ber registering in the courses in medicine and 
mechanical engineering 

The percentage of foreigners is much higher 
at the institutes of technology than at the 


universities. Before the war there were ap 


proximately 60,000 students in the German 
universities and institutes of technology. The 
number increased to 150,000 in 1919 and has 
now receded to 120,000 The increase over 
the pre-war figure is due chiefly to the heavy 
2 ; 
enrollment of women students, particularly 


from South Germany. 


UNIVERSITY CONTROL 


THe Bulletin of the American Association 
of University Professors prints the following 
letter to the secretary of the faculty, of an 
institution the name of which is not given: 

Dear Sir: I wish you would ask the faculty 
whether in their judgment it might not be well to 
have a thorough conference with the president and 
the trustees about the various functions, privileges, 
and duties of the trustees, the president, the dean, 
and the faculty; about whether or not the faculty 
might well be represented by some one of their own 


} 


choosing on the board of trustees; about whether 


or not the fa ulty ought to elect their own dean and 


have a voice in the selection of their president 
about whether or not the election or removal of a 
member of the faculty ought to be subject to the 


veto of the faculty - about the proced ire wheret va 


man becomes a professor with indeterminate tenure ; 
about whether or not the fa ilty should have a 
voice in the making of the budget: a it whethe 
or not the granting of honorary degrees s} 1 be 
a thing in which the faculty should } 
and about other similar matter 

There are at present no recognized 1 off i 
rules in these matters. We are living under ar 
unwritten law which puts, in my lgment, entire 
too much responsibility and power into the hands 
of the president. I try toa ter things sar 
and with due regard for th pinion of the fa 
ilty; but there is at present nothing to « re 
against dire results in case another president, or I 
myself, should lose balar € al ! yet ir trar 

If the faculty think i matters 
attention, I suggest that they write the board 
tween the date of the May faculty meeting and the 


fifteenth of that month, requesting that these ma 


ters may be considered jointly by a comn ee 
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‘ulty, and 


President 


REGISTRATION IN THE NEW 


SCHOOLS 


YORK CITY 


NEARLY 


grade and 


900.000 children are « xpected 
schools of New Yor 


autumn, not counting the thousands 


secondary 
(itv th ~ 


iroll in the evening elementary and 


3 and vocational schools. 


registration is estimated at 
of 11,139 


a gail F 16.2 


] 
schoo! 
over the pre 
on, or per cent. 
137 


elementary 


a need for engaging new 


teachers. In the 
1? 


Ss expect d that 812,754 children wil 


‘hools it 


enrolled by December, or an increase of 
27,000 over last December, and a gain of 24,767 


March, 1921. 


classe = by 


over There will probably be 
19,841 1921, or an in 
crease of 670 over Dece mber ole 1920, and an 


increase of 629 over March, 1920, 


Decembe r. 


Fight new schools and six additions were 


ready for oceupaney on September 12, when 
all schools formally opened, a total which is 
said to be as buildings as have ever 
opened at the beginning of the school year. 
additions 


schools 


many 


Six other and several 
follow by December, making a total of 30,32 
new sittings. At present there are 703,5 
sittings. 

The increase in pupils is 3.5 over 1920; the 
1915 4.1, in 1907 it 
was 4.2, in 1904 it 
The gain in num- 
1914, 5.6 


1905, and 7.3 in 


gain in was was 3.8, in 
7, and in 


1906 it was 35. 


‘993 the increase was 7.8. 
ber of teacners is 3.5, it 
in 1907, 7.4 in 1906, 5.9 in 


1903. 


was 4.3 in 


Slight inerease is expected in the training 


schools which teachers in the voca- 


prepare 
tional and truant schools. The gain in the 
voeational schools depends largely upon the 
extension of certain courses and the introduc- 
tion of new courses, and thus far these mat- 
ters have not been settled. 

Part time and double sessions will continue 


in many schools since so far the schools have 
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been provided 


not 


child.” 


Congestion will be 


schools 


high with an 
an 11,000, 


since 

Ope ned. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE 
CATION 

ited 


Ticert, Uni 


BUREAU OF EDU 


sioner of education, has made publie the f 
low ng statement concerning the organizat 
the bureau: 

carrying 


work in Al 


Washington 87 


Work 


if the 


iska, we 


" ] 
PO! > 
eopie. 


I 


one fourth are special 


“lucational research and yp 


1, the remainder being made up of employe 


al division, librarians, stenogray 


ers, clerks, and others, 


Under the administration of my predecessor th 


tivities of these people were very largely direct 


by the commissioner personally. Dr. Claxto 
experience before and during his ten years in 
knowle lge of 


commissionship gave him a 
its technic 


could 


duties which he 


eation and which perhaps no 


in America have. In attempting to 
had been discharging I 


the acti 


the 
it impossible to 
had 
me to effect some kind of reorganization. 

The 


sis of activities 


carry on 


bureau as he done, It became 


necessary I 
organization is based on the 
We have 


activ 


form of 
indicated above. 
these two 


the 


bureau 


First, 


general types of 


activities of a more or less rout 


character, which I have termed ‘‘stated’’ 


‘‘eontinuing activities’’; and, second, the act 


ties of highly trained experts in various fields 


education, whom I have designated the techn 


staff. 


The organization which I have undertaken t 


set up is not unlike that of an institution of higher 


learning. My entire career has been in the serv 


of colleges and universities. Perhaps that accour 
for my leaning to this type of organization, a 
yet I am unable to see how I could attempt t 
earry on the varied activities of the bureau in any 
other fashion. 

There those 


which I have termed continuing or stated activities 


are seven divisions of activities 


They have all been placed under the general d 
rection of the chief clerk, Lewis A. Kalbach, whe 
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bureau for mor 


ed most iciently in the 
$4 years. He is generally recognized as a 


f exceptional and devotion to 


his supervision are the following: 
i ~ 


livision, under the direction 


vkin, itor; library division, under 
Woleo ' 
r: Alaska division, Dr. William Hamilton in 
ge of the Washington office; 
M. W. Wolcott; 
tunice W, Curtis in charge; 
ler B. 
technical staff has been organized 
William 
who has been designated as assistant 
Dr. 


ia University, 


division of statistics, under H. R. 
stenographic d 
inder Mrs. mails and files, 
messenger sery 
Frank Morrison, 


sions under the direction of 


ssioner. Bawden took his degree at 
and is exceptionally well quali 


investigations. 


) organize and direct technical 
the Higher educa 
livision, headed by Dr. George F. Zook; 
Katherine M. 


> 
schools division, under Walter S. 


ler him are following: 

rural 
Cook; 
Deffen 


certain 


under Mrs, 


vols division, 


division, comprising indi 


igh; service 
ials and smaller divisions which have been con 
lated Dr. 


as chief of this divison for the present. 


into one group. Bawden will also 


It may be noted in passing that, with the excep- 
of the newly created service division, and pos- 


y one or two other readjustments, I have in 


1doption of this scheme of organization done 


le more than to reeognize and define certain 


tures which I found already at least partially 


tioning, and in every case I have designated 
chiefs of divisions those who were already nomi- 
in charge of the work. To effect a simple 
plan of staff organization, however, 

clearly understood division of responsibility 
lines of seemed to 


clearly defined authority, 


essential, 


THE AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION 

Life Association 
New Orleans, No- 
and 12, for which a tentative 
In addition to the 
many school problems, there is a wide range 


Tue American Country 


| hold a conference in 


vember 10, 11 


program has been issued. 


‘f other matters to be considered dealing with 
the relations of the town or small city and 
the outlying country in regard to church, so- 
cial and trade relationships. 

The association is formed by volunteer work- 
ers, who finance the work from voluntary con- 
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tributions o 
met at Baltimore 


an 1 


cers are 


at Springfield, 
Kenyon L 

the Massachusetts Agricul 
dent; A. R. Mann, vie 
Galpin, executive 

kins, trea 

secretary. 


¢ 


The associa 
and 
mere ly 


} 


ieast 


no educatir 


arranges to spre 


once 


each vear the ¢ 


Tt many 


organizations with a V 


closer cooperation between them 


ganizations include the following 


th Servis 
zabor Committe 


Rural Education Department of 
Children’s Bureau of the | 
National Catholic Welfare CC 
Bureau F‘¢ 


Cross, 


American F 
Red 


Community Service, Inc., 


irm 
American 
Playground and Recreati 
Young Women’s Christi: 
Young Men’s Christian 
Child Health 


National Girl Seouts, 


Organization 

Federal Council of 
Council, 

National Child Health 

National Organization 

American Library Associ 

Four 

Home 


Grange, 


Russell Sage 
American 
National 


U. S. Bureau of Education 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 

H. V. Hotioway, of Dover, superintendent 
of Kent County, has been appointed superin 
of Delaware 


tendent of education of the State 


CuristTiAN N. JENSEN, assistant 


in plant pathology 


professor 
in Cornell University, has 
been appointed superintendent of schools for 
the State of Utah. 
of the Utah 
president of Brigham Young College at 


Dr. Jensen is a graduate 


Agricultural College, and was 


Logan, 
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Utah, until he accepted the position at Cornell 
University last vear. 

Tue resignation is announced of Dean Will 
Grant Chambers, for the past eleven vears head 
of the 
of Pittsburgh, which school he organized in 
1910. 
summer session and, during the last semester, 


of the school of education University 


Dean Chambers was also director of the 


was acting-director of the Extension Division. 
He has associated himself with the Pennsy]- 
vania State College as dean of the summer 
session and of educational extension in which 
capacity he plans to continue the work begun 


at Pittsburgh for the teachers of the state. 


Lewis H. Carris, of Newark, N. J., formerly 
chief of the Industrial Rehabilitation Division, 
has been appointed director of the Federal! 
Board for Education. He 
have charge of all educational activities of the 


Vocational will 
board and supervision over allotment of fed- 
eral funds to the states. 

(Cornell, ’94) has 
been installed as president of the Huguenot 


Dr. Bertua STONEMAN 


University College, Wellington, Cape Town, 
South Africa. 


fessor of botany and psychology at the college. 


Miss Stoneman has been pro- 


Erne L. 
sociate professor of education in the southern 


Sautispury has been appointed as- 


branch of the University of California. 
S. D. Dapisman, of the University of Cali- 

fornia, has accepted a position in the Univer- 

sity of Wyoming to organize work for the 

training of teachers of agriculture. 

of the Columbia 


Principat C. E. Spautprna, 


City schools (Indiana), has resigned to ae 
cept a similar position in the Tipton schools, 
where he sueceeds B. M. Dixon. Miss Mary E. 
Hollowell becomes superintendent of the Co- 
lumbia City schools. 

superintendent of 
elected 


Loomis, former 
Waukesha, Wis., 
superintendent of schools of Kenosha to sue 
ceed Mrs. Mary D. Bradford. 

C. W. Sankey, 
Dak., has been elected 
schools at Ida Ia., to 


G. F. 


schools at has been 


formerly of Geddes, S. 
superintendent of 
Grove, sueceed Rav 


Latham. 


AND 
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M. O. Montague, Mass., has ac- 
cepted a position in the State School f 
Bovs at Meriden, Conn. Mr. James J. Quinn, 
of the Holbrook-Randolph District, succeeds 


Mr. Edson at Montague. 


Epson, of 


succeeds Arthur B 
Webber as superintendent of the schools of 
Mass. Mr. Webber has 
principal and acting superintendent of the 
Bedford, 


superintendent. 


s.C 


schools at 


FrepDERICK W. Porter 


Stoneham, become 


schools in where he was formerly 


McG.abk, assistant superintendent of 
Rockford, Illinois, 


fessor of rural education in Iowa State Teach 


formerly pro- 


ers College, has been elected principal of the 
high school at Casper, Wyoming, with a sal 
ary of $5,000. 

WittiAM RaBenort has been elected pres! 
dent of the New York Principals’ Association 
He succeeds Olive M. Jones, the first 


dent of the union of associations of men and 


presi- 


women principals of elementary schools. 


Miss Lypra Brown has been appointed as- 
sistant dean of women at the University of 
Wisconsin, by Miss F. Nardin, dean 
of women, to fill the vacancy left by the resig 
Mrs. Maud H. Mendenhall. Miss 
Brown graduated from Vassar in 1913, and 
has done graduate work at the University of 


Louise 


nation of 


Chicago. For several years she has held an 
executive position in the University School for 
Girls, Chicago. 

ISABEL 
and director of the department at the Un 


3EVIER, professor of home economics 
versity of Illinois, has been appointed head 
of the department of home economics at the 
southern branch of the University of Califor 
nia at Los Angeles. 

Dr. JoHnN SuNDWALL, professor of hygien 
and public health at the University of Minn: 
sota, has been made director of hygiene and 
public health in the newly established depart 


ment of physical education. 


Dr. H. J. Wepper has been appointed profes- 
sor of citriculture in the University of Califor 
nia and director of the Citrus Experiment 
Station at Riverside, the position he held be- 
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fore he accepted an industrial position at 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 

Proressor A. V. MILLER, associate profes- 
sor of drawing and descriptive geometry, has 
been appointed assistant dean of the college 
of engineering of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, to take the place of Professor J. D. Phil- 
lips, who is now acting business manager 
during the year’s leave of absence of H. J. 
Thorkelson. 

James L. Hower, Jr., who has been for three 
vears assistant professor of chemistry in Wash- 
ington and Lee University, has accepted the 
professorship of chemistry in Hangchow 
Christian College, China. 

Proressor JEREMIAH JENKS, of New York 
University, has been selected by the National 
Civie Federation to direct the organization of 
a national industrial committee to bring to- 
gether representatives of the non-revolution 
ary labor organizations, employers who be- 
lieve in conferring with labor, and the public. 

Proressor Wittiam H. Horrs, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, is now in Japan to make 
an investigation of the coral islands. 

Far 


Eastern history at Stanford University, sailed 


Dr. Payson J. Treat, professor of 
for Japan and China at the end of August, to 


deliver a series of lectures in 'eading univer 


sities of the Orient. At the invitation of four 
of the Japanese universities he will deliver a 
series of 12 lectures on American-Japanese re- 
lations, from the opening of Japanese ports 
by Commodore Perry, more than half a cen 
tury ago, down to the present time. 


WittiaM H had 


sixty-one years continuously in the schools of 


Pasopir, who taught for 
Cincinnati and was for many years a teacher 
at the Woodward High School, died on Sep 
tember 2, aged eightv-seven years. 

Tue School Board Journal states that Mr. 
Frank D. Candlian, president of the board of 


education, and Dr. S. A. Cheney, school com- 


missioner, at Fond du Lac, Wis., are the tar 
gets of a recall petition which has been cir- 
voters. 


culated and signed by one thousand 


The two board members aroused the enmity of 


the community when they sought to raise the 
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salary of the superintendent of schools fron 
34,000 to $5,000, From the 
Detr a 


has sustained Mayor C 


source we 
board 


ba ") 


same 
Mich , Ure schoo] 
» of the 


learn that at 


uzen’s vet 


increase recently voted Dean S. A. Courtis, 
of the Detroit Teachers’ Coll “re The M ivor 
vetoed the increase on the basis that it was 
unfair to give a raise to one employee when it 


had been agreed that no increases should be 


given. 

Tue California teachers will meet in sec 
tions as follows: The Bay Section, October 
o, 4 and 5 at San 7 rancisco; the Centra 
Coast Section, same dates, at Santa Cruz; 


the North Coast Section at Eureka, October 
10, 11 and 12, and th 
Los Angeles, the week of December 19 The 
Northern 
will be held on 
The time of the 


uncertain. 


Southern Section at 


Sacrament 
and 21 


Section meeting 1s 


Section meeting at 
October 18, 19, 20 
Central 
Tut Wyoming State Teachers Association 
will meet at Thermopolis on October 12, 13 
and 14, under the presidency of A. O 
Dr. Frederick E. 


of Education in the University of Washing 


Slad 


Bolton dean of the College 


ton, and Dr. Charles Ernest Chadsey, dean of 


the College of Education in the University 


of Illinois, and former superintendent of 
schools in Detroit and Chicago, will address 
the meeting. 

Tue Second International Congress 


which will meet at the Americar 


Eugenics, 


Museum of Natural History, New York City 
from September 22 to 28, will hold four 
sections. The « pening addresses before the 


sections are announced as follows The ne 
dress before Section I, H 
Heredity. wi bye given br \ Lu wen 


Cuénot, professor of zoology and 


Naney, France, 01 


uman and Compal! 
tive 
physiology 


in the University at 


“ Adaptation and Modern Genetic Concep 
tion ”: before Section II., Eugenies and the 
Human Family, by Dr. Herman Lundborg, 
professor of psve hiatry and neurology in the 


‘ Eugenics 
The address be 
Dif 


University of Upsala, Sweden, on 
and the Human 


7 ITI, 


tore Section 


Family.” 


Human Racial 


rences, 
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Lapouge, 


address 


will be given by Georges Vacher de 


France, the title of whose 
o be announced. The address before 
IV, Eugenics and the 

by Major Leonard Darwin, of London, 
on “ The Aims Methods of 


Societies.” 
will of John MeMullen, head of the 
Gulf and Dredging Company, who 

August 29, = 


a bequest estimated at 


Poitiers, 


State, will be 


and Eugenica! 


Atlantie 


died von ‘ornell University 


from one to 


receives 
two million dollars. 

THe members of the medical faculty of the 
Maryland Medical School, have 
placed their resignations in the hand of Dr. 
Albert F. Woods, president of the university. 
This action has been initiated by the medical 
that the faculty 


University of 


men themselves in order 
reorganized on a “half-time pay 


eall for 


now expended 


might be 
basis. Plans for 


doubling the $500,000 a year 


reorganization 


by the hospital and medical school for run- 
ning expenses, and providing a building fund 
of $100,000. 

AccorDING to an announcement made by the 
secretary of the New York Association for 
Medical Education, Dr. Otto Huffman, 
the Carnegie Foundation has offered to make 


von 


a donation of $12,000 to the association on 
that the medical profession shall 
The raising of this sum will 


condition 
raise $3,000. 
enable the association to continue its activi- 
ties which have been curtailed of late because 
of lack of funds. This association was organ- 
ized two vears ago to collect information in 
regard to postgraduate medical instruction 
and to develop such courses. 

Tne school of mines of the College of En- 
gineering of the University of Alabama offers 
five fellowships of the value of $540 in mining 

research in cooperative 
S. Bureau of Mines. They 


purpose of 


and metallurgical 
work with the U 
have been established for the 
undertaking the solution of problems being 
studied by the U. S. Bureau of Mines that are 
of especial importance to the State of Ala- 
bama and the Southern States. 


Miss C. E. Mason, principal of the Castle 
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School, Tarrytown, N. Y., has given to the 
board of trustees the entire property of the 
school, In addi- 


she has made the institution a gift of 


consisting of ten buildings. 
tion 
$250,000, besides its preferred stock, of which 
she was the holder, and her life insurance. 
THe San Diego Tax Association recently 
went on record as opposing the merging of 
the elementary school district with the 
district. <A 


the board of county supervisors to annex to 


high school new law requires 


some high school district all unattached ele 


mentary districts when so recommended by 


the county superintendent of schools and by 
district. 


the supervisor of 
Mi mbers of the Tax Association recommend- 


each particular 
ed that the county superintendent of schools 
and the county supervisors take no action to- 
ward the proposed annexation without a vote 
of the people directly concerned, and charac- 
terized such procedure as has been proposed 
as “contrary to the spirit, the law and the 
institutions, and a 
American 


American 
time-honored 


practise of 
usurpation of the 
right of self-determination.” 

Figures made public recently from a census 
conducted by Mount Holyoke College show 
that although slightly more than three per 
cent. of the entire male population of the 
country are professional men, yet thirty-three 
and eight-tenths per cent. of the students 
there registered their fathers as professional 
men. While the professional men are most 
interested in sending their daughters to college, 
the farmers are least interested. Thirty-six 
per cent. of the men in the country are en- 
gaged in agriculture, but only eight per cent. 
of the girls in college come from the farms. 
Next to the professional men, the tradesmen 
are most interested in educating their daugh- 
ters. Ten per cent. of the male population 
are in trades, yet twenty-four per cent. of the 
Mount Holyoke tradesmen 
fathers. 

Tue enrollment at the summer 
at the University of Oklahoma which closed 
August 2, was the largest of any summer ses- 
sion in the history of the institution. The 
attendance at the first summer session, which 


students have 


session 
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1912, was 177. Since then the 
enrollment has increased every year. In 
1,506, 1921 
The 


elementary 


vas held in 
1920 


it was and in there were 1,636 


students in residence. majority of the 


students were and high-school 
teachers taking educational courses. Dr. W. 
W. Phelan, dean of the School of Education, 


was director of the session. 


New York State Wom n 


Voters as part of its child welfare survey has 


THE League of 


following regards to 


Ne Ww 


sehe " Is each of 


ssued the figures in 


York State 


is att nded by 


schools: maintains 


rural 
fifteen which 
only one pupil, fifty-two schools each of which 
is attended by schools 
each of 


pupils, and 3,000 schools each of which is at- 


only two pupils, 167 


which is attended by only three 


tended by only ten pupils. 
Minister of Public Instruc- 


Silio, has announced that in the 


THE Spanish 
tion, Cesar 
would be granted the 


near future autonomy 


universities throughout Spain. Once the new 
ruling is put into effect the universities will 
be able to name their professors at will and 
outline the courses of study without the neces 
sity of abiding by uniform regulations as at 


present. 


THe education plan of the government of 


Palestine provides that the country will be 


provided with schools within four years. 


Since January, thirty-four new village schools, 
education for 1,360 


providing elementary 


children, have been opened, while forty-six 
state-aided schools provided in villages by the 
taken 

additional 


inhabitants have been over by the 


government. Thirty-five schools 
will be opened during the current fiscal year, 
it is stated. Measures also are being taken 
for the development of the two training col- 
leges for teachers, and teachers are being 
appointed to live among the Bedouin tribes 
A central 
tion Committtee has been formed, consisting 
of four Moslems, 


Christians. 


and teach their children. Educa- 


three Jews and _ three 


Under the arrangements now in effect the 
people of the village provide the school build- 
ings and furniture and keep them in repair, 
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while the governmer 


teachers and other 


THE eighteenth 
Workers’ Edueat 


the August number 


Clal organ I the 
branches of the association now number 316. 


Uy ited 


Thirteen trict organization nk up the 


covering Kingdom 


number of students 


branches, lle the total 


atte nding basses unde r the 
reas d 


LYv0—21 


during the session has in 
from 12,439 in 1919 
In addition to 


summer 


association 


circle 


} y ) 
schools, week end 


iectures, 


and confers neces hi \ be n 


organize 
test conferences against the government’s edu 


cational policy have been organized in 69 


centers. 
On the motion of Sir Harry Reichel, vice- 
Walk 5, sec 


McKay, superintendent of 


chancellor of the University of 
onded by A. H. 
education for Nova Scotia, the Imperial Con 
ference of Teachers, Toronto, as 
Monitor, 


made to the 


meeting at 


Christian Science 


rep rted in Th 


resolved “ that application be 
education authorities throughout the British 
Empire asking them to consider favorably the 
granting to teachers who have been given 
twelve months’ leave of absence by the educa- 
tion committees and bo: 


take 


change of teachers, the 


in order that they 


may part in the scheme for the inter- 
privilege of counting 
this period as one of pensionable service, inas- 
much as the experience gained under another 


is carried back bv 


the direct advantage of their own education 


education system them to 
service, not only at no expense to that service, 
The 


connection 


but at considerable cost to the teacher.” 
conference also desired that, “ in 
with the scheme for the interchange of teach- 
ers for a limited period, usually for one year, 
service rendered in the state schools or schools 
recognized by the state should be accepted by 
the mother country and the dominions for the 
purpose of calculating the teachers’ salaries 


for the period in question.” The conference 
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expressed its thanks to the Rhodes trustees 
for the financial help they have already given 
to the League of Empire and solicited further 
assistance to the plan for the interchange of 
teachers throughout the British Common- 
wealth, whether by grants toward their travel- 
ling expenses or by a contribution to a head- 
quarters club for teachers in 
London. The education departments of the sev- 


also be asked to 


the establishment 


residential 


eral dominions will render 


financial assistance toward 
of the club. 

THE estimates of the expenditure of local 
education England and Wales 


for the financial year 1921-22 have been pub- 


authorities in 
lished as a Parliamentary Paper. They show 
increases of 8.4 per cent. of net expenditure 
for elementary education and 21.5 per cent. for 
higher edueation. For elementary education 
the present estimates amount in the aggregate 
to £63,648,720, compared with the last year’s 
figure of £58,730,864. Salaries of elementary 
£43,296,355, of 
£6,800,420. Ex- 
£10,443,763 ; 
and 


teachers account for which 


London is responsible for 


penses of maintenance absorb 
£2,974,541 is 
inspection ; and loan charges 
£3,115,149. Schools for blind, deaf, defective 
or epileptic children will cost £1,438,930, £498,- 


500 of this being for teachers’ salaries. An 


needed for administration 


amount to 


amount of £2,115,411 is set down for medical 


inspection and treatment, provision of meals, 
For higher educa- 


and other special services. 
tion the estimate is £13,468,731, compared with 
Colleges and institu- 


£11,086,778 last 
tions for the training of teachers will cost 


£593,597 : 


vear. 


secondary schools, £5,727,542; and 
other forms of further education, £4,185,945. 
For supplementary social and physical train- 
ing £1,620 is provided; £55,636 is required for 
medical inspection and treatment; and 
£1,316,929 for aid to students in the matter of 
fees and maintenance allowances. For loan 
charges the estimate is £687,647, and for ad- 
ministration and inspection £697,103. 


Tue Board of Education of New York 
City has adopted a resolution setting the week 
of October 10 as School Week when the gen- 
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eral public will be invited to visit and inspect 
the city’s schools in order to determine for 
themselves whether recent charges against the 
schools are true or false. The resolution pro- 
vides that “ there be invited parents of school 
children and all other citizens interested in 
publie schools to visit public schools and meet 
principals and teachers in conference on ways 
and means to insure further school improve- 
ments, and to this end every school building 
in the city be open to publie inspection, and 
in each school there shall be held public meet- 
ings for parents and other citizens interested 
in which the work of the schools shall be dem- 
that 
meetings in each school district and city and 


onstrated ; there shall also be general 
borough meetings for the discussion of present 
school problems and the best methods to solve 


them.” 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
A STUDENT'S VIEWS ON SCHOOL PROBLEMS 

I GRADUATED from the Nazareth High School, 
Pa. (1919), College, 
Collegeville, 


entered Ursinus 
the fall, but 


pelled because of a nervous breakdown due 


and 
Pa., in was com- 
study, to college in my 
Sophomore (October 6, 1920), 
I enlisted in the Army (October 29, 
I intend to re-enter Ursinus College 


to excessive stop 


year after 
which 
1920). 
some time in the near future. 


As a 


contact 


result of more than thirteen years’ 


with the school system, I have some 
decided 
system which I express in the enclosed essay 
“The Ideal School.” 

Rome fell when its purer ideals fell. 
the Great War fell its baser 
reigned 
Our likewise fall if its 
present ideals remain unchanged. 

What is the ideal school? When the ideal 
teacher, the ideal curriculum, the ideal think- 
of recitation), and the 


rather convictions about the school 


Ger 
many in when 


ideals of world conquest supreme. 


school system will 


ing period (instead 
ideal punil will be found together in the same 
school, then and only then will there exist 
the ideal school. 


The ideal teacher will first of all teach the 
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oO study Such a_ teacher 

the mind of each pupil the 
method of studying a lesson: 
id the lesson thoroughly. 


those parts of it 


Ask yourself th 


this lesson that 


| arts yvour own 


principles to youn 
they admit of such application. 


teacher would not merely 


} 


vy lessons thus, as unfortunately 
of teachers do, “ Take the next ten pages 
-morrow.” But the ideal teacher would 


assign a lesson of proper length, would ques 


tion the pupils as to what portions of that 


lesson to their mind, might well be omitted nolens 
ancient, 
as being of no possible value, and would also : 1: 
‘ * hod of tei ; ivval and modern history and still neglect 
suggest ideal metho oO studying that ’ 

“grees . ; ; i se » greatest and most vital history 
particular lesson, . 1 } 
‘ f y : t iden historv the we rid 
Just imagine for a moment what would te saenie 
4) ~I1 i t 
occur u every teacher should to-morrow ad- h them how to study. 

dress his or her pupils thus: . 
= is disastrous to cram dry, isolated facts 


P ipils, deve lop your power of initiative, Don’t into the pupil’s brain and still 
lean on me or on your text-books, but stand on the pupil how to find his lif 
vo own feet. To-day I] } F 
7 ir o et ) ‘ ] me mix r what } rederi k Harri 


, = le * ! ‘ « } 

I n ¢ iass yo Vill i ul ’ } . 
_ f the class; you vy Man’s business here is to know f 
talking and I will, from time to time, . 


living, not to live for the sake of k 
provement or new lines of thought. ae « quarter of the 
The first attempt in this direction would, un very profitably be devoted to Bible study, 
doubtedly, be a failure, but repeated attempts review of current events, teaching 
would eventually effect a miracle in the study and also how 
schools. niche in the world 

The ideal teacher would endeavor to pre- The subject of the ideal thinking period 
serve the pupil’s individuality by encouraging has already been touche Recitation 
questions and even opposition to his or her means “a _ delivery f audience of 
own views. Too many pupils suppress their something memoriz hould memoriza 
own thoughts and convictions and consequent- tien, as implied in the definition of recitation, 
lv ‘ir own individuality simply because constitute the main part of study—as it usual 
their teachers hold a view contrary to their lv does—or on! 
own. gives very little promi 

Above all, the ideal teacher would be one in study. hence the 
that inspired the pupils with higher aims, more than likely be converted i he near 
purposes and desires. Hence, the ideal future to the “ th I king period.” Tl 4 think- 
teacher could more fittingly be called the jing period of to-morrow will a period 
“ Inspirer.” where the pupils will talk ov he lesson 

No one can claim that the present cur- before the teacher rather than fy Then 


riculum of schools is ideal. Much useless’ class study of lessons will usually precede 
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home study as “a thought is not a thought 


unless it is one’s own” and the easiest way 
to make 


it before turning to second-hand information 


it one’s own is to think deeply over 


i.e., text-books. 
As the 


centers in the pupil, what and what not con- 


whole school system necessarily 


stitutes the ideal pupil should interest us 


most. In the first place, the ideal pupil knows 
the saying to be true, “ Teachers are the best 


of persons well used; abused, among the 


worst,” and consequently, insists upon taking 

the initiative in class, regarding the teacher 

more as an “ inspirer” than a leader. 
Moreover, the ideal 


individuality. 


pupil strives to pre- 


serve his own Such a pupil 
will stubbornly insist that the whisperer of the 
hinking period will talk louder for the bene 
fit of the Such a 


the courage to ask questions 


entire class. pupil will 


lack 


how many do) until everything about 


aiso not 
(alas! 


the question undergoing discussion is per- 


fectly clear. Such a pupil will not at all 


contradict the statements of his 


those of text books if his 


hesitate to 


teacher or convic- 


tions on the subject impel him to do so. If 


the teacher assigns too long lessons to be 


digested and assimilated or insists 


properly 
details in the 
afraid 


upon covering unimportant 
text-book, such a 
to voice his convictions on the subject. 


Above all, the ideal 


Perhaps the greatest fault of our 


pupil will not be 


pupil will disregard 


marks. 


] 


school svstem lies in our marking system. 


To gain better marks, pupils will engage in 
methods of study which they know are per- 
nicious, yea, and some even will shamelessly 
their 


without 


watch the sweep of teacher’s eyes in 


order that they 
carry on their under-handed methods during 


may, interruption, 
a dreaded examination. 
WEBSTER STOVER 


QUOTATIONS 
THE CONTROL OF THE NEW YORK CITY 
SCHOOLS 
Dvuat control of the city’s school system 
should be 
pendence given the Board of Education in the 


discontinued and complete inde- 
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financial management of the schools, accord- 
ing to Henry H. Curran, Republican-Coali- 
tion candidate for the Ne W York City Mavor- 
7 
aity. 

As a substitute for the present system, M1 
Curran, in half a dozen speeches, as reported 


in the daily press, made last week, proposed 


that a separate school tax be established, based 


on a maximum expenditure of 10 mills, or 1 
cent. of every taxable dollar of real and per- 
sonal property in the City of New York. He 
said: 


I believe all will agree that the division 
between the city government 
that 


unfortunately. We 


responsibility 
the school obtains jin our city 
worked out 


nessed during the last three years what would be 


system 
very have wi 
a comedy were it not so tragic, in the series of 


petty quarrels and bickerings between the Board 


of Estimate and the Board of Education over the 
needs of the public schools. The climax came last 
administration failed by 


sufficient 


winter when the city 


$27,000,000 to provide in the budget 
money to carry the schools through the year. It 


is now engaged in trying to make good that failure. 


Mr. Curran said that all of the three prin- 
cipal phases of educational expenditure, sal 
aries, maintenance of existing schoo] structures 
and the erection of new, had suffered as a re- 
sult of the difficulty found by the Board of 
Estimate in finding sufficient money for thes 


purposes without unduly swelling the budget. 


Instead of the minimum that the Board of Es 
timate is required to appropriate annually for the 
schools, I suggest that we establish a maximum of 
Board of Edueation 


shall have practically complete control, subject to 


10 mills within which the 


regulation by the legislature as prescribed in th 
The minimum of less than one half 


been 


constitution, 
dollar for taxes has 
the general march of educational 
that 
The 


City Hall has practically become the 


a cent out of every 
outgrown so by 
this requirement is 


and economic events 


really meaningless. administration at the 
arbiter of 
what the schools may spend. 

I do not believe in this minimum provision, I 
If you raise 
Either it 


that 


do not think it has done any good. 
it, I do not think it will do any good. 
than the 
probably never will happen, or it will be less, and 


will be more schools need, and 


you might just as well abolish it altogether. 
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Therefore, I have ’ sted a maximum. At 


the present time 10 mills, is, One penny of 


every dollar of locally taxable values in the city, 
I think, would take care of all the probable ex 


nenses, If it be not enough, the Legislature may, 
night Board of 


Education lives within the limit of one penny out 


change it. So long as the 


of every dollar for the schools, I should ] nave 


the responsibility and control, 
When we come to the question of what should 


be included within the penny for the schools, I 


would inelude all current educational expenses. 


And I 


schools also the annual expenses 


would inelude within the penny for the 


for the interest 


on and amortization of the city’ bt for schools 
already built, being built and to be built. 


With 


the state school moneys, because they come from 


those matters in, and ineluding also 


the city out of the budget in another form, the 


whole story of the cost of education in the City 
of New York may be told in that one budget, 
and the people may 


that he who runs may read, 


know at once how much they ar paying 


education. 


In its issue of September 12 the New York 
Times says editorially ; 


On this day, on which the schools of the 


‘*School District of New York’’ are being opened 
children—though there are 


to nearly a million 


these receive only 


that the dual control 


55.000 of who can part-time 
instruction—we wish to say 
has re- 


1f the publie schools in this which 


sulted so disastrously, should be ended as soon as 
possible; that the Board of Education should be 
come fiseally independent under such restrictions 
yf statute as may seem best; that the board should 
be so constituted, by popular election or otherwise, 
as to be made directly responsible to the people 
for the conduct of the schools; and that the people 
should have an opportunity not only to know ex 
actly for the 
also to determine what the expenditures should 


what is being spent schools, but 
be, and to make the provision therefor through a 


separate tax levy. 


AN ENGINEER’S REPORT ON VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION 

AMERICA must abandon its “go to college 

or go to the devil” policy, declares H. E. 

Miles, of New York, who in a survey for the 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers of 

the educational situation in the nation, finds 
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that eighty cent. of our citizenship 1s 


have miners finding only 


neglected. 


nugget in ten and missing the other 


he concludes, appealing for the appli 
f engineerin velopment of 


human resources 
Mr. Miles, former] 


State Board of Voecati 
1 


preside 
consin 
and a retire manufacturer, 


of American 


adequat 


indictment 


38,000,000 persons lack 


opportunity. Only thirty per ¢ 
youth, he says, “ have the natura 
will permit them to go throug 
mucl 


presumably much less than hal 


high school however 

per cent. could by 

college.” 
Mr. Miles 


encouragement of 


asserts that, 

colleges, we 

equal provision for those who can not 

the setting up for wage earners and others in 

connection with their employment and other 

wise, of the equivalent of hig! schools and 

colleges adapted to their circumstances.’ 
Citing figures relative to distinguished 

of America 

that, 


thirty-one attain 


and their education, he sno 


5 O00 000 nly 


Witl 
SOS attain 
education, of 


with no schooling, of 


distinction element 

ary schooling, of 33,000,000 
With 

1,245 


education, 


distinction. 
2 OOO 000, 


college 1.000.000), 
distinction. The figures are show 


insistence vervwhere expres ed 


ing “the 


that there is no chance for the American boy 


} ” 


unless he goes TO lege 


He continues: 


Nearly half the children of 
school at about fourteen 
half leave school forever 
tion, There is, moreover, 
formal education in ‘*‘ 
taught in the seventh and 
therefore say that edu 
at the sixteenth vear 
the children have left, 
structure with it adul opulati has an 
educational foundation in on only—that 


of the college and high school, rapidly diminishing 
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irved line to 
representing 
10.000 of their 
who left school 
th grade with never an hour 
n those things which make 

stitutions, 

or the means 
with Germany leading, have 


eountries, 


> way By a survey of 105 of Germanyv’s 


industries, sixty-five per cent. of the 


in foremost places in managerial and tech 


departments little working boys who 


were 


school at fourteen, with the right 


grew up 


of compulsory continuation schools, and later, 


vely, enjoyed special technical training with 
issistance of their employers and otherwise. 


Most of the 


served under these leaders from work schools and 


graduates of her technical colleges 


higher vocational schools, of which there are prac 
This state- 


an endorsement of the German policy 


tically none in democratic America. 
ment is not 
of class distinetion in education, nor of her terrible 
sin against her common people in withholding in- 
inculeating instead 


struction in citizenship and 


blind obedience to authority. It is for us to give 
the best possible education to those who will not, 
and to those who should not, grow into our present 
high schools so as to ineuleate in them principles 
of good citizenship and of economie understanding. 
England prepared to do this recently in the most 
comprehensive educational legislation ever enacted 
at one time by any nation. 

Not satisfied with the results of public edu- 
cation, Mr. Miles adds, America 
to her old makeshift, 


He says: 


The expenditure line has gone into the clouds 


is resorting 
increased money ex- 
penditures. 
with little improvement in total schooling received. 
Having exhausted the means of increasing school 
funds with the present methods of taxation, our 
school people are seeking new methods, new state 
and federal appropriations, and new powers to 
school boards, enabling them to levy taxes inde- 
pendently and without regard to other local needs. 

Must not industry and the citizenship at large 
seriously consider where additional income is to 
come from and see how far present expenditures 
ean be made to yield better returns? Let us try 


for economy and improvement and not for in- 
creased levies only. 
Let us remember that only thirty per cent. of 


American youth have the natural qualifications that 
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{ VoL. 


high school course; 


} 


His 


permit them to complete a 
that the mortality in the high schools supports t 
finding, half or more dropping out at the end of 
the first and second years. 

Let us develop collateral facilities equivalent to 
high schools at a fraction of the per capita cost 
and more effective for certain types than the pres 

high school which edueators declare to be still 
experimental stage—to be cherished but 
supplemented and modified, 

Elementary schools must be made more effective 
with the best possible instruction in citizenship and 


ehild 


afterward in the continuation schools which have 


economics for every before he leaves, and 
recently been established in twenty-five states but 
very poorly developed. It is said that most of 
the instruction in the seventh and eighth grades 
is repetitional and waste and can be replaced with 
citizenship and economies for those who go to work 
who will study 


early, with a year saved to those 


them in high school and college. 


Mr. Miles says there must be more school- 
ing per pupil per year, adding: “ remember- 
ing that eighty-five per cent. of the children 
in our cities do not go to the country or the 
stay in the 


vacation time, but 


and that almost all leave school 


seashore in 
city streets, 
at fourteen or fifteen years of age with a 
sixth-grade education or worse, it is a sin of 
the first magnitude that they are not given 
all the education they ean rightly take each 
day and year.” 

Teachers’ salaries must be carefully de- 
termined in the light of personal and pro- 
facilities for adult 


extended, 


fessional qualifications, 


must be measurably 
taxation be better 


there must be an intelligent support of the 


education 
must safeguarded, and 
best educational leadership, asserts Mr. Miles, 
urging a broad vocational system of public 
education which must be linked with life con- 
tinuously and in which the forees of society 
should unite with the professional forces of 
teaching. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
CITIZENSHIP AND CHARACTER 
EDUCATION ! 

Training for citizenship in the broad sense 
must include character education and charac- 


1 National Council of Education, July 1, 1921. 
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education can not be complete without 
‘aining for citizenship. Since, however, the 
Committee of Democracy in Education and 
Phe American School Citizenship League are 
ing with education for citizenship in the 
re technical sense, this report may best 
deal with the general problem of Character 
Education. 
“What shall it profit a man, if he shall 


” 


gain the whole world, and lose his own soul ? 


In modern educational phrase, “Is it worth 


hile to gain a whole world of instruction if 
soul of character development is lost?” 

In theory, at least, character education has 

ng been one of the most fundamental aims 

f the school. Yet the methods employed 

ve not been as well worked out as have the 

nethods of teaching geography and arithme- 
tie. Even the objectives of character educa- 
tion are but vaguely conceived and relative 
values scarcely thought of by many teachers. 
This is manifest in the failure to sense the 
difference between teaching by precepts, and 
developing ideals and habits in conformity 
with these ideals. The popular notion of 
moral instruction as exhortation, and its con- 
demnation by some educators on this ground, 
s further evidence of failure to comprehend 
the meaning of character education. 

The common school virtues often cited as 
examples of the moral influence of the school 
are, for the most part, but secondary virtues— 
virtues that may as well be directed toward 
selfish as toward unselfish ends; e.g., industry, 
perseverance, punctuality, accuracy, thrift, 
courtesy. Necessary as these qualities are to 
the complete development of character, unless 
the possessor of them is governed by intelli- 
gent and worthy ideals, these qualities may 
have no moral worth at all; they may even 
add to the efficiency for evil of the thoroughly 
bad man. This is not said to disparage the 
secondary virtues, but to emphasize the neces- 
sity of other and far more fundamental phases 
of character education. It is but an applica- 
tion to modern education, and especially to 
school work, of the distinction made by Jesus 
between the minor details of the Law and 
the great religious ideal—Love of God and 


love 
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be applied to moral train 


rious forms of recreation 


as means of moral 


training? 
How may the school cooperate with 


church, and other 


the home, the 


“ducational agencies in directing 


the recreational and other leisure 


time activities of children and 


youths? 
How may wise selection of and thor 
vocation be a 


ough training in a 


means of moral training? 


moral training through 


How may yout! st be trained in 


matters pertaining to the sex 
How may the administrative and su 


pervisory work of the _ public 


schools he 
out character 


so organized as best to 
carry education 
plans? 

[II1I. Teacher-training for character education. 
1. How should the 

and training in 

modified better to prepare teachers for 


eourses of instruction 


teachers’ colleges be 
efficient service in character education; 


e.g., should courses in professional 
and character edu- 
Should 


made 


ethics, social ethies, 


eation methods be required? 


application of these methods be 

part of the practise teaching? Should 
training inelude supervision of out-of- 
schoolroom activities of pupils? 

2. What is the method of 


this instruction and training for teach- 


best providing 


ers in the service? 


SUPPLEMENT 


A. Illustrations of some of the best methods of 


character education now in use. To be 
supplied by members of the committee and 
of the council. ) 

B. Suggestions for reconstruction of the public 

school course of study for character edu- 

cation. 

elaborated for Utah.) Utah plan of com- 


education and year-round super- 


health, 
(See Appendix A of 


pulsory 
and civie ac- 
the Utah 


vision of vocational 
tivities, 


report. ) 


AND SOCIETY 


[Vot. XIV. No. 


D. (B elaborated for Utah.) 
1, Elementary school, Chap. II., Utah Plar 
2. High school, Chap. III., Utah Plan. 

E. Salt Lake character educati 


through physical education and hygiene 


City plan of 


junior and senior high-school girls 


Appendix D of the Utah report 
MILTON 


BENNION 


SALT LAKE CITY 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STA- 
TISTICS 
FIRST-YEAR LATIN AND GROWTH IN ENGLISH 
VOCABULARY 


AmoneG the values claimed for the study of 
even a little Latin no advocate of the classics 
ever fails to include “indirect value for 
English.” 

An analysis of what is meant by the some 
what vague expression “value for English,” 
invariably brings out the fact that enlarge- 
ment and enrichment of the English vocabu- 
lary is the chief item on the list of the benefits 
claimed. Clarification of difficult points of 
English grammar may receive honorable men 
tion, and aid in English sentence structure 
may be noted by a few, but “help in English 
heads the list. In- 


asmuch as the English language happens to 


vocabulary ” invariably 
consist so largely of words taken directly or 
indirectly from Latin, this specific claim would 
not appear unreasonable; and in the hope that 
somehow or other this particular indirect value 
would be realized in the life-experience of his 
pupils, many a teacher of Latin has consoled 
himself for the all too meager direct results 
which his and his pupils’ combined efforts 
seemed to have produced. 

But opponents and critics of Latin, at any 
rate of Latin as traditionally taught, point 
out the fact that there are two fundamental 
assumptions underlying this claim, and raise 
the question whether one or both of them may 
not be false: first, whether any considerabl 
part of the knowledge and training gained in 
the study of Latin is transferable to the field 
of English vocabulary; and second, whether, 
by the traditional method of teaching Latin 
this training is actually transferred to any 
These critics demand 


measurable extent. 
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) f. 1ot mere assertions or ] priort 


rguments, or even favorable’ testimonials 
treatment and 

Thev 
for 


that a 


mm those who have taken the 


nk that they have benefited the reby. 


illenge the validity of arguments the 
f Latin based on fact 


the 
en group of Latin-trained pupils has been 


shown by test to a superior English 


possess 


wabulary, and insist that superior natural 


home other 


fact 


bilitv, better environment, or 


are in 


causes not taken into account, 


responsible for the superior English vocabulary 
ich is being credited to the pupils’ training 
Obviously, what we need to do is to get at 
e facts in such a case, though facts do seem 


ird to get, and harder still to interpret fairly, 
Each side in 


the controversy has repeatedly appealed to sta- 


prejudices are involved. 


where 
tistics without convincing the other. 


However, several investigations have been 
been 


Latin 


conducted in which some account has 


taken of various other factors than 


training which may have entered into the re- 
For example, 
the Dor- 


and no-Latin 


sults shown by the tests made. 
n Mr. Perkins’s experiments! in 
chester High School the Latin 
groups compared were made up of pupils as 
nearly as possible equal in general ability as 
shown by their grades in other school subjects. 
In these tests the Latin-trained pupils proved 
distinctly superior in their ability to define, 
spe ll, and use correctly a selected list of Eng- 
lish words. More such guarded experiments in 
measuring specific results of various methods 
of teaching in various school communities are 
needed to remove the question of the “ value 
of Latin for English ” from the realm of fruit- 
less controversy,—with wholesale denunciation 
on one side and special pleading on the other,— 
and set up certain definite, demonstrably at- 
tainable objectives toward which all teachers 
of Latin may direct their energies and adapt 
their methods of instruction.? 

‘*Latin as a Vocational 
7-16 (Oct., 1914 
2 Since this article was written a very generous 


1 Perkins, Study,’’ 


Classical Journal, 10, 


appropriation has been made by the General Edu- 
ation Board to enable a committee of the Ameri- 
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to sense and retain tl 


common words, and to solv 
: 


absolutely unfamiliar words wh 


in the writing or in the speech 


is to say, the study of Latin s 
pupil a potentially expanding “ 
lish vocabulary, which r far beyond the 


limits of his own * speaking and writ 
at sight and on de 


heard 


ing vocabulary, including 


mand words he has not yet seen or 


One limit his “active” vocabulary as 


like Ss; ne 


and writing stick to the 


may 


much as he may in his own speech 
words of his childhood 
if he so desires; but after a pupil reaches say 
the high-school stage of his education, he must 
vocabulary which he has 


rhe 
those 


develop 2 ™ passive 


no such power to limit. limits 


vocabulary are set for him by 
To refuse to 
e of 


himself om 


to him or write for him 


or to read is to cut from further 


intellectual growth. Constant reference to a 
dictionary is out of the question; moreover, one 
must bring some knowledge to a dictionary if 
he hopes to gain further knowledge from it; in 
short, one must become to a very great extent 
his own dictionary, and de velop the abil ty to 
guess scientifically the meaning of unfamiliar 
words as they are presented to him, basing his 


To do 


this he must have a ready working knowledge 


guess on word-analysis context. 


of word-roots, prefixes, and suffixes, and must 


in addition have develope da habit of analyz hg 
words into their constitutent parts, and of ar- 


riving (often scarcely conscious of the proc 


ess) at a meaning which satisfies the particular 


can Classical League to carry on a nation-wide in 


vestigation of the methods and classi 


eal teaching in the secondary schools 
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context in which he happens to find any given 
word 
Inasm ich as most of these me wlv presented 


ords, from the nature of the Eng! sh 


Latin 


very 


] to he of 


Mitiguage, are 


that a 


origin, it 
Latin 


sure 


Seems ] ke ly ready knowledge of 
and suffixes would prove of im- 
for this further, 


of analvsis and of seeing fa 


roots, prefixes 


mense value purpose, and 


since the power 
Latin 


is not necessarily automatie, 


miliar elements in unfamiliar English 


words some defi- 


nite training in the technique of word analysis 


and derivation would seem to be desirable to 


secure the best results. 


The two points on which information was 


sought in the present investigation were: (1) 
the knowledge and 
study of 


To what extent training 


resulting from the Latin for one vear 
appeared to aid in increasing the pupil’s un- 
English words connected by 
Latin 


learned; and (2) Whether any such increased 


derstanding of 


derivation with words presumably 
understanding of English words appeared to 


have developed automatically, or to have re- 


sulted from specific training in word analysis 
and derivation in connection with the work in 
Latin. 

To seeure data on the first point a test on 
was devised and with the 
high 
schools in three different states, was given to 
English in these 
1919-1920. To 
pupil 


English vocabulary 
cooperation of the principals of seven 
all pupils taking first-year 
schools during the school vear 
establish a zero-point for each from 
which to measure his growth in vocabulary, 


the tests were run in September as soon as 


possible after the opening of the school year. 


The tests were run with the same pupils again 
in May and the results of the two tests were 
then compared. 

The test was on the meaning of fifty English 
words selected with the cooperation of several 
high-school English. 


teachers of first-year 


These words were of the “ learned ” or literary 

The adoption of the Roman method of pro 
nouncing Latin has unquestionably made much less 
obvious to the pupils of the present generation the 
connection between Latin words and their English 


derivatives. 
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XIV. No 


likely to be a 


regular speaking and writing vocabulary of 


sort, of a part of 


type not 


average pupil just entering the high school 
therefore, on the “ passive 


cabulary of the pupil, 


The test was, 
though of course no har 
and fast line can be drawn between “ act 

words, since what may 


and “ passive’ 


‘passive ” word for one pupil may b« 
for another, and “ passive” words tend to be 


come “active” in the growing vocabulary of 


any given pupil. The following words 


trate the type chosen: 


loath vulnerable 


veracious 


} 
tle 
listless 


filial 


archaic 


These fifty words were then incorporated 
in sentences so as to approximate the con- 
ditions in which they would normally be met 
in actual reading. Examples of the sentences 
are: 

The boys were loath to remain in the city. 

You appear listless to-day. 

His filial love alone kept him in the little village. 

He was always able to find a vulnerable spot. 

He gave a veracious account of his journey. 


His writings contain many archaic words. 


The test was given to all pupils taking first- 
both Latiz 


and no-Latin pupils, with a view to comparing 


vear English and thus included 
the growth made by the Latin group with what 
growth, 
group. 
used in th 
These 


for determining 


might be considered the normal 


that made by the no-Latin 
half of the words 


non-Latin origin. 


namely, 
Furthermore, 
test 


were of wert 


included to furnish a basis 


the normal growth of each Latin pupil, inas- 
much as his growth in the knowledge of thes: 
words would not be affected by his knowledg« 


That is, if a Latin pupil should 


of Latin. 
make approximately as great a gain on non 
Latin words as on Latin words, his growth on 
Latin words could not justly be credited to his 
Latin training. If, however, his growth on 
Latin words should be in excess of his growth 
on non-Latin words, part of this growth at 
anv rate could justly be credited to his Latin 
investigation con 


training. In a similar 


ducted in the University of Chicago High 
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TABLE I. 


Scores by Schools and by Latin 


Total Number Not 
School Number Taking Taking Date of Test 
Scored Lati Latir 
112 60 52 Sept 
Ma 
Ga 
258 155 103 Sept 
May 
Ga 
1S3 33 150 Sept 
May 
ty 
iv 30 19 Sept 
M 
Gair 
I 193 71 122 Sept 
May 
Gair 
} 74 S 0 Sept 
May 
Gain 
93 15 7s Sept 
M iy 
Gav 
School in 1918-1919 the desirability of such a 
d uuble check was disclosed.* 


In writing the tests the pupils were asked 


to explain briefly in the space below each 


sentence the meaning of the test word which 
was printed in italics. A time limit of twenty 
minutes was set. The papers from the two 
Carr, ‘‘ The English Vocabulary of the High 
Freshman,’’ Journal, 15, 


October, 1919). 


Classical 20-29 
5 The writer is convinced that a test so construc 
d that 


pupil makes too great 


meanings must be written in by the 


a demand on the pupil’s 
active 


vocabulary, Furthermore the scoring of a 


test in this form is too subjective, besides involving 
an almost prohibitive amount of labor. A much 


more satisfactory form would offer for each word 


and No-Latin Groups within the Schools 


eT ee Latin G No Latin Grou 
H M Low H M Low H M Low 
Ss! é 1 7 ( s ~ ( j 
") hy } eT + ‘ i 
SO 29 3 s( l 2 Hl 

" 4] Of ts t y. 

71 2%) 9 ou 2 ‘ ’ 

s] ; hs rt y. ‘ ‘ 

57 19 l 0 7 “ 

73 _— ~ 72 } il t?} * 
70 17 ; 67 79 l 

9] 24 2 1 10) 7 ") 20) y 
6 17 2 6 2 is l4 

‘4 24.0 é ‘4 i t i S 

tt ll 0 64 l i ) 

s4 17 » s4 {) 14 ‘ lt o 


tests were then gathered, sorted, and scored on 


the basis of 100 points, two points being al 
lowed for each correct explanation, and one 
point for an explanation only approximately 
That is, 
judgment of the scorers the pupil showed that 


he had a 


meaning; and half value 


correct. full value was given if in the 


working knowledge of the word’s 
was given if his un 
derstanding seemed only sufficiently clear to 
avoid an outright misinterpretation of the sen 
Ne ither 
synonyms were demanded. 


“loath” in the first 


tence. exact definitions nor nearest 


For example, for 
above, the 


sentence 


a choice of, say, five suggested meanings, only one 


of which is correct. 
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following 


value 
ivgainst 
against own wishes 


a} ithet c 


Verse 

PSDLSE 

detest 
discontented 
dislike 

lissatisfied 

while “ angry,” 
‘és ) 


SIOW 


were 


7 disgusted,” 
accepted 
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dreaded to 
hate 
hatef 
ré tant 
rry 
Inanxious rnot anx 


uneager 


“ 


sad,” 


half value. 


at 


AND 


explanations were accepted at full 


pupil was in every case given the benefit of any 


Date of Test 


School 


Latin and 


on 


No-Latin 


TABLE 
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whe re two or 


more 


reasonable doubt, and 


guesses were made the best guess was credited 


and the less successful not counted against 
him. To secure consisteney in scoring of 
papers a list of values was made up as thé 


scoring proceeded and rigorously adhered t 

Table I. 
ber of pupils scored in the two tests 
of the seven School A, 
B, C, D, E, F, number taking 
Li 


atin and not tak ng 


shows several items: first, the num 
in ear h 
ndicated 


then the 


schools, as 
and G; 
Latin in each school; 
median and low seores for the 
for the 


taken 


then the high, 


whole schools and the Latin and no 


Latin groups separately. The hig 


Il. 


Words by Latin and No-Latin Groups 


On Latin Words 


No-Latin Group La 


Hi 


35 IS 2 39 
49 34 2 45 
39 14 0 32 
19 27 4 3s 
33 16 2 37 
17 29 12 i4 
95 10 l 26 
41 24.5 9g 32 
ts y 0 39 
i$ | 21 0 17 
25 13.5 5 16 
40 25 4 26 
34 3 0 25 
15 15 r 31 


Me 


1] 
17 


10 


d Low 


On Non-Latin Words 


Med Low 


9 0 9 19 3 42 14.5 2 
0 4] 20 } 15 1S 2 
0 46 16 l 37 15S 2 
2 47 21.5 2 37 19 { 
0 36 18 l 34 10 { 
VU 41 24 y 39 16.5 l 
l ya 13 0 32 13 l 
t 33 16.5 2 39 s $ 
0 30 14 0 40 9 0 
i 43 1s 5 43 13 ( 
0 31 16.5 10 31 4 0 
oO U 34 19 2 31 11.5 é 
0 30 6 2 31 7.5 0 
0 39 35 10.5 l 

















and low scores in any group are of interest 
mly as showing the range of distribution; for 
example, in School A they ranged from 81 to 
t (out of a possible 100 points) in September, 

nd from 90 to 4 in May. But the really sig- 

ficant items throughout the table are the 
median scores, representing most accurately 
as they do the achievement of a given group 
as a whole, the “ central tendency ” as it is 

illed. A comparison of the median school 
scores indicates a wide variation in the vo- 
eabulary ability with which the pupils begin 
their high-school work in the various schools, 
and an even greater variation at the close of 
he vear. 

A comparison of the median scores made by 
the Latin and no-Latin groups (shown in 
Table I. at the right) reveals the fact that in 
six of the seven schools the Latin group was 
from 5 to 13 points better to begin with and 
in all of the seven schools from 12.5 to 26 
points better to end with. That is, the gains 
made by the Latin groups are in every school 
distinetly greater than the gains made by the 
no-Latin groups, namely 22, 17, 22, 22, 17, 16.5 
and 19 as against 10, 6, 9, 15, 5, 4.5 and 5. 
The relatively high gain shown by the no 
Latin group in School D is explained by 
the fact that the English teachers, as the 
principal put it, are “ Latin sharks ” and con- 
stantly emphasize word analysis and word- 
building in their English classes. Even so, the 
Latin group made a gain 7 points greater 
than the gain made by the no-Latin group. 

In Table II. the scores made by the two 
groups in each school are shown for the two 
halves of the test, namely, on the Latin and 
the no-Latin words. Here it is seen that out 
of a possible 50 points on Latin words alone 
the Latin group made a better showing than 
the no-Latin group as a result of their year’s 
experience, establishing gains from 8.5 to 11 
points greater than the gains made by the no- 
Latin group on the same set of words. That 
the study of Latin is responsible for prac- 
tically all of this excess gain is evident from 
the fact that consistently large gains are 


shown only on the Latin words in the test. 
To secure further evidence as to the pos- 
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sible effect of the superior initial ability in 
English vocabulary shown by the Latin groups 


in six of the seven s ols, Latin and no 
Latin pupils were paired on the basis of 
identical scores in the September test. That 
is, a Latin pup making a score r OU 
September s paired wit no-Latin pup 
making a scor t OO, and s mn through the 
, r) — f 
two groups. ihe papers of a pupils 
could not be so paired were discarded 


As shown in Table III., 24 such pairs were 


TABLE III 
Median Scores for Paired Groups of Latin and 
No-Latin Pupils 





On N 
On All On Lati: Lat 
33 Words Wor Words 
= Se Date of Test S = 
z Z% a2 ss%3 
_ i 
A... 24 | Sept 2 (32 (15.515 |17 4 
May 7 4 2.0 1S 25.5 22 
Grair 5 5 
B 76 Sept <6 26.5 12 ll 14 1S 
Ma 4] 24 14 is 19.5 
G n 7 / , " 
( 22 | Sept 24.5 24.5 12 11 l é 
May | y. <6 l 23 19 
Ga 8 
D 11 Se} 19 19 Ss S 12 
May 42 ; 24 l 1s af 
Ga 
i 54 | Sept 17 17 7 70 1} 10 
May .5 22 } 8.5 15.5 14 
(; s ] 
G 11 sept 1] 11 ; 2 6 7 
May 25 if 14 i » If 
ty id 


found for School A; 76 for School B; 29° for 
School C: 11 for School D; 54 for School E; 
and 11 for School G. Only one pair was found 
for School F and the papers from School F 
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ire therefore omitted from these comparisons. 
Chat these paired groups fairly represent the 
entire groups is shown by the fact that the 


September media 


dertical with the school medians in four of 
the six schools and very nearly identical in the 
other two, 


The September medians for the Latin and 


no-Latin groups in each school are of course 
lentical on the whole test They vary only 
slightly on the Latin and no-Latin elements 
n the test The Latin groups again show 
gains for the year of from 14 to 26.5 points 
as against gains of from 5 to 14 points made 
no-Latin groups. On Latin words alone the 
Latin groups show gains of from 11 to 17 


points as against gains of from 3 to 9.5 points 
made by the no-Latin groups, or an excess 
over the gains 


The 


by the paired groups correspond very closely to 


points 


made by the no-Latin groups. gains made 
those made by the entire groups in their respec- 


Tables I. and 


initial ability in 


as these are shown in 


tive schools, 


mm © 


English vocabulary but the direct or indirect 


early therefore not 


received in connection with their 


Latin 


Eng! sh vocabulary 


training 
study of is responsible for the larger 
growth in made by the 
Latin pupils in all the schools included in the 
investigation. 

To secure data on the second point under 
investigation, namely, to what extent the va- 
rious methods employed in the Latin classes 
affected the growth in English vocabulary on 
the part of the Latin pupils, letters of inquiry 
were sent at the end of the year to the teach- 
ers of Latin in the schools tested, asking 
whether any special attention had been given 
during the year to the teaching of English 
with the 
first-year Latin, and if so what supplementary 


be TT ks, 


used. 


derivatives in connection work in 


lists, or class-room devices had been 
It was hoped for the sake of the experi- 
ment that at least one school on the list would 
return a negative report, but the answers from 
all the that 


definite teaching of English derivatives was 


schools indicated more or less 


made a part of the work in first-year Latin. 
Three schools used text-books in which such 


AND 


ns for the paired groups are 
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work is explicitly included, and four schools 
made use of supplementary books or manuals 
hands of the 


‘ls indicated that definite assignments in 


pupils. All but tw 
various phases of the subject had been mad 
a part of the year’s work. 

The least satisfactory organization of t] 
of the work was reported from Schools 
B and E, 


felt that 


in which the teachers said that they 


work in derivatives had not received 


its due share of attention. As shown in all th 
tables, the Latin groups within these schools 
made comparatively poor gains. Even s 


as shown, for example, in Table I., these 


Latin groups made gains 11 and 12 points 


greater than the corresponding no-Latin 
groups. 

What 
programs for work in derivatives were reported 


Schools A 


by reference to the tables that these two schools 


seemed to be the most satisfactory 


from and D, and it will be seen 
got the best results. 

The evidence of this point therefore, whil 
not conclusive, seems to indicate that transfer 
of training received in the study of Latin to 
the field of “English vocabulary depends larg 
upon definite instruction and training in the 
technique of derivation. 

The results of this investigation would have 
been more satisfactory on this point if there 
had been included schools in which there was 
no attention at all paid to English derivatives 
in connection with the work in Latin, as well 
as schools in which instruction and drill in 
derivatives was given a very great emphasis. 
It would be especially interesting to have in- 
cluded schools in which the no-Latin pupils are 
given a course designed to give them the help 
in English vocabulary commonly claimed for 
the study of Latin. 

The 


to have shown that whatever other values may 


present investigation, however, seems 


or may not come to the students of first-year 


Latin as taught in these seven schools, the 


year’s work in Latin was a definite aid to 
growth in passive English vocabulary. 
W. L. Carr 


OBERLIN COLLEGE, 


OBERLIN, OHIO 








